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Chats With the Ediza 


Fences or Ambulances? 


Once upon a time, so the story goes, 
there was a very beautiful park beside a 
small village, and the young folks of the 
town enjoyed walking through it. 

The favorite spot of all was a certain 
high point with a wonderful view. But a 
precipice fell steeply away from it. 

Large signs warned sight-seers not to 
go too near the edge, but one day a young 
man fell. 

His friend, who had been walking with 
him, rushed to the village and sobbed out 
the awful story. Men left their work and 
hastened to the scene, but by the time they 
had arrived and let down ropes, the young 
man was beyond help. 

After the funeral the town council was 
called in special session. “We must do 
something about this danger,” the mayor 
said. “Already several of our young people 
have fallen over this precipice, and we can- 
not afford to lose any more.” 
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There was lively discussion. But no agree- 
ment was reached until someone said, “If 
there was a good road to the bottom of the 
precipice, rescuers would be able to reach 
a victim in time to help him.” 

It sounded like a good plan. The coun- 
cil voted. And with a great deal of work 
and at tremendous expense, a road was 
quickly built to the foot of the cliff. 

Hardly was it finished when another 
young man fell. Rescuers reached hi 
quickly but discovered to their sorrow that 
they didn’t have a suitable vehicle to bring 
him back to the hospital. The poor fellow 
died on the way. 

Again the town council was called. In no 
time at all it was voted to buy an am- 
bulance. 

And the ambulance did help. The next 
time someone fell off the cliff he was rushed 
to the hospital in time to save his life. But 
he would never walk again. 

He had been a very promising young 
man. A wonderful athlete, he had also 
earned top grades at the local high school. 
He was the son of the bank manager, and 
everyone knew he had planned to go on 
to the university and prepare himself for 
a position of great usefulness. Now all 
these plans were blasted. 

Once more the council met. Citizens of 
the village crowded the visitors’ benches. 
But no one seemed to know what to sug- 
gest. The road, the ambulance, the warn- 
ing signs at the top—none had prevented 
this awful tragedy. 

Then, in the silence, an old man stood in 
the visitors’ section and walked to the front. 
“If I may, Mr. Chairman,” he said, address- 
ing the mayor, “I’d like to make a sug- 
gestion.” The mayor nodded. 

“Why,” said the old man, “don’t we put 
a fence at the top? Then no one will be 
able to fall off.” 

What a wonderful idea! Why didn’t 
someone think of it sooner! Could it be 
that when your parents say No to some 
things you want to do they are building 
fences at the top of precipices, trying to 
keep you from falling into sin and trouble? 

Would you rather have fences or am- 
bulances? 


Your friend, 


















RINZIE, the 


Dog Sailor 


By GEORGE A. CAMPBELL 


| HAVE seen some very interesting dogs 
around the world, but of them all, Rinzie 
stands uppermost in my mind. She was a 
sailor, and she taught me a valuable lesson. 

She belonged to the first mate. The first 
mate, if you don’t happen to know, is the 
captain’s first officer, or mate, in the terms 
of the sea, so he is second in command of 
the ship. 

I'll have to go back a bit and tell you 
how I first became acquainted with Rinzie. 
I boarded a Dutch cargo ship at Kobe, 
Japan, to go to Menado, Celebes Island, 
right down on the equator. It was a nine- 
day trip with no stops along the way. It is 
always interesting to travel on these cargo 
ships, for they are equipped to carry only a 
few passengers, and one gets well ac- 
quainted not only with the passengers but 
also with the ship’s personnel, as well as 
the dogs, cats, parrots, canaries, or monkeys 
that are so often found on cargo ships. 

Shortly after leaving beautiful Japan, I 


decided to go below to see the first mate 
about some information I desired. As I ap- 
proached his office I was met by a dog that 
gave me to understand that I was not to 
step into her master’s cabin. I didn’t blame 
the faithful watchdog, whose name I 
learned was Rinzie, for she had never seen 
me before, and because I was a stranger on 
that ship, she was taking no chances with 
me. Of course, the first mate commanded 
her to let me in, but Rinzie eyed me suspi- 
ciously, occasionally emitting a subdued 
growl. It took some time before I won her 
friendship, and when I did I took a real 
liking to her, for she was a smart dog. 

She was very much attached to her mas- 
ter, and every day they would get out on the 
front deck and romp. Playing ball seemed 
to be Rinzie’s choice of games. Her master 
would throw the ball, and Rinzie would 
dart like a streak and fetch it back, to have 
it thrown again. She never seemed to tire, 
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Rinzie playing with her master on the cover of the ship’s hatch. 
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If you don’t want to 


SLEEP on a CAT 


remember that penmanship is important 4 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


COMMY LOOMIS tossed down his bi- 
cycle without taking time to shove the 
kick stand into place. It wasn’t that he 
would not have enjoyed kicking that little 
strip of metal. He would have liked to kick 
at anything—just anything. But his big ob- 
jective at the moment was to get into the 
house unnoticed. You see, Tommy had his 
report card in his pocket, and he wanted to 
slip it onto his father’s desk and hide it 
among the letters so it would go unnoticed 
as long as possible. 

Tommy remembered when he _ had 
brought home his report card nine weeks 
before. Most of the grades had been pretty 
good, but there was a D in penmanship. 
His father had been very kind about it, but 
he had explained at great length that writ- 
ing is a means of communication—like a 
radio, or telephone, or telegraph—and that 
one must be able to convey ideas on paper 
correctly and clearly. Tommy had been told 
to bring up that grade this nine weeks, and 
he had tried to do it. 

At first, he had tried very hard, but as the 
weeks went by he became careless again. So 
there was another D on his card this time, 
and in penmanship again. 

He crept into the hall and down to the 
den and carefully hid the report card un- 
der a stack of opened letters, then returned 
to the front door. He reopened the door, 
banged it shut as he usually did, and went 
whistling down the hall to the kitchen, 


where he could hear the clatter of the 
electric mixer. 

“Hi, Mom,” he said, appearing com- 
pletely at ease and happy. “How’s every- 
thing?” 

“Everything is under control,” laughed 
mother, matching his mood. “And how did 
school go today?” 

Tommy did some fast thinking before he 
answered that one. He should say something 
that would be useful when dad saw the re- 
port card. “Made a good grade in spelling 
today,” he informed her. “Got 95 per cent.” 
Tommy had himself practically talked into 
believing that he had done well. What is 
an old D in penmanship anyway? he 
thought. “Guess I'll run upstairs and 
change my clothes so I can get the lawn 
mowed before dad gets home,” he said, and 
disappeared down the hall. 

Supper was much as usual. Tommy tried, 
perhaps too hard, to keep up his end of the 
conversation. He made a very definite effort 
to steer all talk away from school affairs. 
As the family rose from the table he con- 
gratulated himself upon having successfully 
guided the conversation into the right chan- 
nels. He failed to see a certain gleam in his 
father’s eye as he hurriedly excused himself 
to get to his homework. 

“What is the reason for Tom’s unusual 
behavior tonight?” Mr. Loomis asked as his 
son disappeared up the stairs. “He was sim- 
ply wound up about every subject except 
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school, but he was very definitely steering 
away from that. Wonder what he’s been 
up to, anyway.” 

“He said that school was going fine this 
afternoon when I asked him about it,” as- 
sured Mrs. Loomis. “Said he got 95 per cent 
in spelling.” , 

Mr. Loomis said no more, but sat reading 
the evening paper. His mind, however, kept 
returning to Tommy’s strange actions. He 
ossed the paper aside and said, “I’m going 
down to the den to write a few checks. I 
sorted out the bills last night. It should not 
take long.” 

“All right, dear,” his wife replied. “I'll 
finish this mending while you are gone.” 

Mr. Loomis had scarcely sat down at his 
desk before he knew that someone had 





























moved the letters. Tommy had not realized 
that his father had arranged the letters in a 
certain order just the evening before. Now 
Mr. Loomis had to sort them again. It was 
only a matter of minutes until he held the 
report card in his hands. So this is the an- 
swer, he thought as he opened the blue card 
and hastily scanned its message. “Another 
D in penmanship.” He shook his head and 
sat thinking for a few minutes. Then he 
stood up, the report card in his hand. 

“Tom, come down here, please,” he 
called from the foot of the stairs. “I'll be in 
the living room with mother.” He went to 
the living room and handed the report card 
to his wife. “What do you think of this?” 

Strange how much harder it was to come 
down the very same stairs that had been so 
easy to mount such a short while before! 
Tom was sure that the force of gravity 
must have been shut off temporarily. He 
made his leisurely way to the door of the liv- 
ing room and leaned against the door frame 
as if his own backbone had not the strength 
to hold him up. 

“Come on in, son, and sit down. Mother 
and I want to have a little talk with you.” 
How Tommy hated those “little talks” of 
dad’s. Not that dad was unkind; he was very 
thoughtful, but it always made Tom feel 
that he had let his folks down after all that 
they had sacrificed for him. He always left 
these talking sessions feeling very small. He 
had no choice, however, so he dropped into 
the nearest chair and prepared for what he 
was sure would be just another bawling out. 
His father’s first words completely surprised 
him. 

“I want to tell you the story of a mission- 
ary friend of mine,” dad said. 

“Well, swell, Dad,” said Tommy, much re- 
lieved. “Do I know him?” 

“No, and maybe I won't even tell you 


THOMAS DUNBEBIN, ARTIST 


“Cats!” exclaimed George when he saw what his wife had brought home. “But we can’t sleep on those!” 
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Cellar 


Chapter Two: The Secret of the 





If you missed the first chapter: 

Peter Cook lived in a mansion on a large estate in 
England about the year 1618—two years before the 
Pilgrim Fathers sailed to America. And though he did 


not know it at the time, he would be sailing with 
them! As the story opened, the master of the estate 
was away, but was expected back soon. During the 
night one of the servant women was sure she saw a 
ghost in the portrait poe right under the picture 
of the master. This, all the servants agreed, must be a 
sign that someone would die within twenty-four hours. 
In the morning Peter explored around the building and 
found beside the chimney a room with a secret en- 
trance. Later that day, sent on an errand, he found 
the master lying on the ground dying of the plague 
and tried to raise him to his feet. When the servants 
learned that he had touched someone with the plague 
they rushed indoors, slammed the shutters on the 
windows, and told him he could not come in. He ap- 
pealed for something to eat, and a large loaf was 
thrown out a window to him. But that was all. At 
the age of ten he was on his own. Now read on. 

ETER waited until dark, so that no one 

from the house could see him. For the 
second time that day he climbed the secret 
stairs, this time in total darkness. He un- 
latched the door to the hall, listened for a 
moment, and felt his way to his room. He 
spread his cape on the bed and placed on it 
his mother’s Bible, his clothes, and the loaf 
of bread. When he heard the servants at 
supper, he tiptoed to the dairy and took a 
round cheese with a hard rind. After wrap- 
ping everything in his cape, he went back 
to the secret room to sleep. 

By dawn the next morning Peter was on 
the road to Scrooby, with his bundle of be- 
longings tied to a short stick and carried 
over his shoulder. He had combed his hair, 
straightened his wide white collar, and ad- 
justed the flared cuffs of his trousers neatly 
over his shoes. When the sun was high he 
put on his hat. About noon he came to a 
crossroads with no signs. No matter which 
way he looked he saw only rolling fields. He 
sat down by the roadside and cut himself a 
slice of bread and a slab of cheese, his first 
meal that day. 

Far down the road a cart lumbered to- 
ward him. The carter wore short loose 
trousers and a sleeveless jerkin. A beehive- 


shaped hat almost hid his face as he dozed 
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By LOUISE A. VERNON 


over the reins. The cart jolted over a deep 
rut and dislodged the carter’s straw hat. 
Peter sprang to rescue it from the wheels. 

“Oh, sir! Your hat! Here’s your hat, sir.” 

“Eh? What's that? Oh, my hat.” The 
carter stopped and rubbed a big red hand 
over his perspiring face. “Thank ‘ee, thank 
‘ee, young ‘un.” He pulled the hat low over 
his ears. “You be a long way from home, 
ben’t you?” 

“wes, Sit 

“You be a runaway?” 

“INO, Sit.” 

“You be a schoolboy?” 

“No, sir.” 

The carter took off his hat and scratched 
his grizzled head. “By your brave clothes, I 
see you're a gentleman’s son.” 

Peter shook his head. 

“Ay, don’t try to fool me, lad. I know 
good cloth when I see it.” The carter 
reached down and rubbed Peter’s sleeve be- 
tween big fingers. ‘“Ben’t you on a schoolboy 
vacation, perhaps? Tell the truth, now.” 

“I’m on my way to Scrooby to—to visit 
someone.” 


“Scrooby, eh? What do you know about 
that! I live in Scrooby myself. Yes, siree. 
Climb up, climb up. I can take you all the 
way.” 

As they jolted down the road, the carter 
glanced at Peter’s bundle. “How do I know 
you're not running away with the family 
jewels? He-he-he.” 

Peter opened his bundle. The carter 
pointed to Peter’s Bible. “That’s a good 
Book there, can you read it?” 

“Oh, yes. I read it every day. Look here 
in the cover. That's my father’s and my 
mother’s name. “Thomas Cook married to 
Elizabeth Allen, 1607, Scrooby, Notting- 
hamshire. Born of this union, Peter, 1608.’ 
That’s me.” 











“Peter Cook, eh? Don't recollect the 
name. Wait now, weren't there some AI- 
lens and Cooks who used to go to Pastor 
Robinson’s meetings in the church before 
they were forbidden?” 

“I don’t know about that, sir.” 

“His mother, old’ Mrs. Robinson, lives 
hard by the church this very day. Nine, ten 
years ago Pastor Robinson took all his peo- 
ple to Holland.” 

“You mean they all went there—whole 
families?” 

“That’s right. Whole families. They're 
probably all Dutchmen by this time.” 

“I think it would be fun to go to some 
other country. Why did they go?” 

“Oh, some fuss over religion. Didn't like 
bowing and scraping, and all that.” 

The carter lowered his voice and looked 
around, although there was no one in sight 
on road or field. “They wanted to read the 
Bible more. Against the established church, 
it was. Pastor Robinson took to preaching 


in people's haymows and cellars. Townspeo- 
ple set watch night and day. Didn’t find out 
much. Quiet folk, his people, but they 
didn’t much like being watched. Pastor 
Robinson took them all to Holland.” 

“I’m going to Holland myself someday.” 
Peter was surprised at his own words, but 
he knew they were true. 

The carter looked at him oddly. “Strange 
thing about Pastor Robinson's mother. He 
couldn’t pry her loose from her herb garden 
and her cellar full of cures. She's there 
now; makes a pretty penny curing people.” 

Peter knew all of a sudden that Mrs. 
Robinson was the person he would visit in 
Scrooby. 

“Lad, didn’t your folk tell you about 
these Sep-a-ra-tists?” 

“My parents are dead.” 

“Dead? Who's keeping you, then? And 
in such fine clothes?” 

“Master was.” 

“Was? Did something happen to him?” 


THOMAS DUNBEBIN, ARTIST 


Mrs. Robinson opened a trap door in the floor and handed Peter a candle. With finger to her lips 
she hurried him down the cellar and closed the lid just as a loud banging sounded at the door. 
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“He died yesterday.” 

The carter turned, his eyes squinting with 
suspicion. “Why didn’t the mistress take 
charge?” 

“She didn’t come back. None of them 
came back.” 

“Back from where?” 

“London.” 

The carter scratched his leg with his 
whip. “Something mighty sudden must have 
taken master, mistress, and all, at one time.” 

“It was the plague.” Peter blurted out 
the truth. 

The carter’s face turned white. He moved 





1 LOVE TO GO TO CHURCH 
By MARK BULLOCK 


I love to go to church and pray 
Upon the blessed Sabbath day; 
And as | humbly bow in prayer 
It seems | meet with Jesus there. 


I love to go to church and sing 
Songs of gladness to my King. 

It is the sweetest way | know 

To praise my Saviour here below. 


I love to take a gift to Him 

To help someone whose heart is dim, 
Who has not seen the Saviour's face, 
Nor heard the story of His grace. 


I love to go to church to seek 

The blessing that is there each week, 
And thank the Lord on bended knee 
For all the things He's done for me. 





away from Peter as far as he could with- 
out falling off the seat. 

“Were you around him? I mean, did you 
touch him or anything?” 

“Oh, yes. I tried to drag him to the house, 
but I wasn’t strong enough.” 

The carter jumped to the ground. “The 
plague? The black death? Oh, mercy, mercy 
on us all. Please, good Peter Cook, go away. 
Don’t come to Scrooby. In the name of 
God’s mercy, have pity on my five children. 
I'll not be the bearer of death to my little 
ones. I'll put an armload of rosemary in the 
cart. They say that’s good for plague. I'll go 
to Mrs. Robinson—she’ll tell me what herbs 
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to burn. . .” He babbled on, gesturing for 
Peter to get down. 

Peter was so astonished at first that he 
sat with open mouth, trying to make sense 
of the words. Only when the carter lifted 
his whip did Peter, still staring, toss his 
bundle over the side and jump down from 
the cart. 

His voice quavered. “I’m sorry, sir.” 

The carter flicked his horse with the 
whip. The wheels squeaked as the car 
rocked from side to side down the road. A 
cloud of dust settled on Peter as he slowly 
picked up his bundle. 

Hours later, Peter walked through a lit- 
tle town with narrow cobbled streets and ap- 
partments overhanging the shops beneath. 
A group of schoolboys surrounded a sturdy, 
sandy-haired boy. He stood with folded 
arms and tightened lips as the other boys 
jeered and hooted at him. The ringleader 
of the group raised his hand. “The preacher 
will now give us a sermon.” 

The boy called “preacher” did not move. 

“Come on, preacher. You're a Separatist. 
Separate a few words from yourself.” 

The boys laughed. Someone caught sight 
of Peter and beckoned the others. 

“My name’s Duke,” the leader 
“What's yours?” 

“Peter Cook.” 

“That's a funny way to carry your school- 
books. Or is it your washing?” The boys 
laughed. “Let's see your hands.” 

Peter had washed in a stream near the 
town. He held up clean hands. 

“No ink stain. Didn’t you go to school 
today?” 

“No. I’m traveling.” 

“Where to?” 

“Scrooby.” 

“What for?” 

“Visiting.” 

“Your folks live there?” 

“My folks are dead.” 

“Who gave you all those fine clothes?” 

“The master did.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“He’s dead too.” 

“Hunting accident?” 

“No. The plague.” This time Peter spoke 
the words deliberately. 

Duke’s eyes widened. He held up both 
arms and backed the group away. With his 
eyes still on Peter, he drew a line on the 
cobblestones and challenged him, “Don’t 
step over this.” To page 18 


said. 














Can Anyone Else Get 4,000 Cans? 


) * Will the juniors of any church ever beat 
h 








e number of cans the juniors of the Sligo 
church collect when soliciting Treats for the 
Needy? 

I hope—and I mean this—that collect- 
ing canned food at Halloween will never 
become competitive. But when we see what 
other people do, we can tell whether we 
are doing all we might. 

Year after year the juniors of the Sligo 
church in Takoma Park, Maryland, come 
home with more canned food than do the 
juniors of any other church in North Amer- 
ica. Now I am proud of that! This is my 
division. I led it for years. I teach a class 


Sligo juniors and some of the 4,000 cans they collected last year. 






there on Sabbath mornings whenever I can. 

The first year the juniors went out they 
got 930 cans. That was in 1955. In more 
recent years they have gone higher. In 1959 
and 1960 they brought in more than 4,000 
cans each time in about two hours’ work. 

Surely there are other large churches 
that could get 4,000 cans in an evening. No 
one yet reached a higher goal than what he 
set for himself. Let's have several of our 
larger churches shoot for 4,000 this year 
and see who comes closest! 

Write and let me know how well you do, 
and I'll put the highest totals in the GUIDE. 
—L. M. 





SAVED 





off the 


RAILROAD TRACK 


By ELIZABETH SPALDING MC FADDEN 


panies looked up into the missionary’s 
eyes as the question formed on her lips. 

“But why should I ask Jesus to forgive me 
for my sins? I have always been good!” 

Shanti had grown up in the Christian 
orphanage—ever since the day she had 
been found on the railroad track. Just a 
small bundle of bony baby girl she had 
been then. 

Who placed her there to be run over by 
the train, no one will ever know. Perhaps it 
was her mother, reasoning that it would be 
better for the train to take her life than for 
her to starve to death slowly as so many 
babies were doing, for the crops had failed 
that year. Or perhaps her mother had died 
when she was born and her father had de- 
cided to dispose of her there, reasoning that 
it would be better to use the food she would 
eat, to feed her brothers. One thing was 
certain, however. In a few more minutes the 
train would have snuffed out Shanti’s tiny 
life. 

A missionary lady, walking into town 
that morning, heard a faint whimpering as 
she crossed the track and turned to look. 
What was that bundle down there? It 
moved slightly. Cautiously she approached 
it. She folded back the dirty rags, and the 
thin little face of an infant stared up at 
her! 

Lifting the baby tenderly, she ignored 
the stench of its dirty body and retraced her 
steps to the orphanage where she worked. 
With the help of the other missionary 
women she found clean clothing and bathed 
and dressed the tiny child. Someone ran in 
with a bottle of warm milk, which the in- 
fant eagerly devoured, stopping every few 
seconds to rest her tired jaws. 
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“Let’s call her Shanti,” suggested the 
lady who had found her, “for Shanti means 
‘peace’ and she has found peace at last.” 

Shanti could not stay in the orphanage, 
for this was a home for school-age girls. 
Wistfully, the foster mother who had found 
her pleaded. 

“I wish we could keep her,” replied the 
head teacher, “but you know it would inter- 
fere with our teaching program if we had 
to care for a tiny baby. We will have to send 
her to our orphanage in northern India. 
There they have only small children from 
birth to six years of age, and when Shanti 
is six she will come back to us.” 

So a letter had been written to the other 
orphanage, asking for someone to come 
and get this precious baby girl. 

Now Shanti was back at the schoolgirl 
orphanage. At the age of six she had been 
brought on the train with the other six- 
year-old girls from the orphanage upcoun- 
try. Her legs were round and healthy, her 
face full, and her eyes clear; for she had 
eaten good food all her life and plenty of it. 
Many of her classmates had skinny legs, 
sunken chests, and hollow eyes. Never in all 
their lives had they known enough to eat, 
until they had come to the mission orphan- 
age. When a new girl came the missionaries 
often took a picture of her to compare with 
one they would take a month or two later, 
sO as to measure the physical improvement 
the girls made in such a short time. 

Now, as Shanti asked her teacher, “Why 
should I ask Jesus to forgive me for my sins? 
I have always been good,” the lady whis- 
pered a prayer for help that she might be 
able to guide the little girl to see Jesus, and 
to understand that even though she had 














The missionary lady lifted up the cor- 
ner of a rag and found a child inside! 
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grown up in the orphanage, she still needed 
the saving power of Christ to wash away her 
sins. 
“Yes, Shanti dear,’ she answered care- 
fully, “you have always been a good girl. 
We know you are not selfish, because you 
always share your toys with the other chil- 
dren. You are not mean, because all you 
have ever known is kindness. You are 
cheerful and thoughtful of others, because 
you have been trained to be that way. But 
you still need Jesus, Shanti, because it is 
only through Him that any of us can be 
saved. Think, Shanti, of all He has suffered 
for you. He wants you to show your love 
for Him. He sent someone to snatch you 
from the railroad track, and He has saved 
you so that you might serve Him. We are 
all sinners; we must all come to Jesus and 
confess our sins and ask Him to forgive 
us. 
Shanti’s eyes began to take on under- 
standing. “And do you have sins too, 
teacher?” 

“Yes, dear. Every time I think a wrong 
thought or speak an impatient word I ask 
Jesus to forgive me.” 

“But you never do that, teacher!” 

Teacher smiled. “Oh, yes I do, Shanti. 





Perhaps you don’t see or hear me do any- 
thing wrong, but I have to keep trying each 
day to do what Jesus wants, and each time 
I fail I ask His forgiveness. Now, after all 
these years of trying, it is becoming easier. 
But, Shanti, do you remember yesterday 
when you accidentally pushed another little 
girl on the playground and she fell and cut 
her lip?” 

“Ye-yes,” Shanti admitted reluctantly. 

“And then you told us you did not push 
her?” 

“Oh, teacher, I’m so sorry!” whispered 
Shanti. 

“Then it’s just like that, dear. You tell 
me you are sorry, and I forgive you. Now 
you must tell Jesus you are sorry, and He 
will forgive you too.” 

A light began to dawn in Shanti’s brown 
face. Slowly she knelt by her bed, the mis- 
sionary beside her, and whispered a plead- 
ing prayer. When she got up from her 
knees her face was shining, and she smiled 
the sweetest smile the missionary had ever 
seen! For Shanti had been born again. She 
had opened her heart, emptied it of all 
the sin that had ever been there, and 
thanked Jesus for dying on the cross to save 
her. To page 15 
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nage had hardly entered his teens 
when he left his home in Central 
America and began to earn his own liv- 
ing. First he worked as a messenger boy 
and later as a telegraph operator. 

“I want to go to a dance,” he said to 
his boss one day. “Will you excuse me 
from work early so I can?” 

“Ill give you permission, but on one 
condition,” the boss said. 

“And what is that, sefior?” 

“Promise me not to drink, for if you 
get drunk and miss work one more day 
you will be fired.” 

It wasn’t the first time Manuel’s em- 
ployer had reproached him for being 
drunk and missing work. Manuel didn’t 
want to lose his job and so he quickly 
promised, “Oh, thank you. I'll just dance; 
I won't drink.” 

But Manuel’s promise was forgotten as 
soon as he was with his friends and glasses 
were passed around. 

The next day Manuel didn’t go to work, 
nor the next day either. He was too sick. 
Besides, he was ashamed to face his boss, 
and he knew he would be dismissed. 

The afternoon of the second day his 
chief came to his room and in a mocking 
tone said, “Well, you really had a good 
time at that party, didn’t you? What fun!” 

“I didn’t mean to take a drink.” The 
boy groaned miserably, not daring to look 
the man in the eye. “Somehow I can’t say 
No. And now you are through with me 
and I’ve lost my job.” 

“No,” answered the employer kindly. 
“I’m not through with you. If I dismissed 
you now, you wouldn’t be able to get an- 
other job. But you've got to stop this 
drinking. You are going to be nothing but 
a tramp, a hobo, the way you are going 
now. You'll never amount to anything.” 

“Til change!” sobbed the boy. “With 
God’s help I'll never take another drink in 
my life. You’ve been kind to me, and I 
won't disappoint you.” 

“You'll need help all right, and you might 
get help from reading the Bible.” 

“The Bible! Where could I get one?” 

“I have one I can lend you.” 

“Oh, no, thank you. I couldn’t read 
yours, for it would be a Protestant Bible. 
I would have to read a Catholic Bible, be- 
cause I am a Catholic.” 

“One is just like the other,” smiled the 
employer. 
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Manuel went down the list asking all the churches, “Dc 


But Manuel went to his priest anyway 
and borrowed a Catholic Bible. He had no 
idea where to begin or how to find the dif- 
ferent Bible books, but day after day he 
took time to read instead of drinking. 

One day he saw a well-dressed gentle- 
man reading a Bible, and he determined 
to talk to him. 

“Is that a Bible you are reading?” he 
asked by way of introduction. 

“Yes, it is. Do you like to read the 
Bible too?” 

“Yes, I do. But I read the Catholic 
Bible. Yours looks different. Is it a Protes- 
tant Bible?” eS 

“Yes, it is, but you will find they are 
alike. Why don’t you come to our church? 
We study the Bible a great deal, and I’m 
sure you would like our services.” 

Manuel thanked the man, who proved 
to be a minister, and said he would go, 
and if he liked what they were teaching 
he would become a member of their 
church. 








Phoning for Truth 


JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 


churches, “Does your church keep Saturday or Sunday?” 


7 


But when he attended that church he 
was disappointed. It didn’t seem to him 
that God’s Spirit was there. Besides, he 
was learning things from reading his 
Bible every day that puzzled him. The sev- 
enth day was evidently the Sabbath day, 
and yet this church and all the others he 
knew of said the first day was the Sabbath. 
He stopped attending. 

Meeting the minister on the street one 
day, the gentleman asked Manuel why he 
didn’t come to his church any more. 

“Oh, I’m studying the Bible at home,” 
Manuel said. 

“Yes, but you said you would become 
a member of our church.” 

“Well, frankly, I don’t find that your 
church teaches the truth as the Bible pre- 
sents it.” 

“Why, what do you mean, boy?” 

“The Bible says that the seventh day is 
the Sabbath, but you have services on Sun- 
day.” 

“on, you must be one of those sabatis- 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


tas!” the minister exclaimed in disgust. 

“Sabatistas! You mean there is a church 
that keeps the seventh day? Who are they? 
Where do they have their meetings?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” was all the minister 
would say. 

Manuel began to ask his friends where 
the sabatistas held their meetings, but no 
one seemed to know. They had never even 
heard of such a church. 

Time went on. Then one day when 
Manuel was working in the telegraph of- 
fice he had a bright idea. He would look 
up the list of all the churches in the tele- 
phone directory and find the one called 
“sabatista.” But he looked in vain. There 
was no church called sabatista, or anything 
like it. Perhaps, he reasoned, the name of 
the church wasn’t sabatista at all. Then he 
determined to phone each of the churches 
and ask whether that was the one that 
kept the Sabbath day. 

Ting-a-ling-ling. “Hola. Does your 
church keep Saturday or Sunday? 

“Sunday, of course, and we'll be glad 
to——" 

“Thank you,” said Manuel, and politely 
hung up. 

Ting-a-ling-ling. “Hola. Does your 
church keep Saturday or Sunday?” 

“Sunday, of course, and 4 

“Thank you.” 

So Manuel went down the list. It was 
discouraging, for all the churches answered 
him as if he were crazy. Of course, they all 
said, of course they had their services on 
Sunday! 

There was one more church to call, and 
that was listed as the Mision Adventista, 
whatever that meant. 

Ting-a-ling-ling. “Does your church 
keep Saturday or Sunday?” 

“We keep the Sabbath, the seventh day 
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of the week,” a pleasant voice answered him. 

“Really! When do you have your serv- 
ices?” 

“At nine o'clock on Saturday morning and 
you are welcome to attend.” 

And nine o'clock the next Sabbath morn- 
ing found Manuel looking for the Templo 
Adventista. There was the big building, with 
a school beside it, right on the Avenida 
Norte. The minister was friendly, and so 
were all the young people. 

Manuel attended every meeting he could, 
but his boss was most unwilling to let him 
off work on Saturdays. The man who had 
been so patient with him when he was a 





A SABBATH SCHOOL STRANGER 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


Once in a strange new Sabbath school, 
I was lonesome as could be 

Until a girl about my size 
Came up and sat by me. 


She gave me such a welcome. smile, 
And when she asked my name 

| wasn't lonesome any more 
And felt real glad | came. 


Now in my own, home Sabbath school 
When there's a girl that's new, 
1 always go and sit by her 
So she'll feel welcome too. 
SBe8RBs8S8S8SBSETESESESESESESESESESEEERESEESESESESESERESSE 
good-for-nothing drunk had no patience at 
all with this religion that was making him 
trustworthy and honest. 

“I am going to stop work at the end of 
the month, sefior,’ Manuel announced one 
day. 

“Boy, you are crazy! I don’t want to lose 
you. What's the matter?” 

“I want to attend church on Saturdays, 
and you are never willing to let me have 
the day off, so I'd better just stop working 
here.” 

“Think it over, son. Don’t give up a good 
job. You haven't any relatives you can go 
to. What will become of you? There are 
thousands of unemployed people here in San 
Salvador, and you'll never find another job.” 

But Manuel was determined. There was 
to be a baptism on the last Sabbath of the 
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month, and he asked the minister whether 
he could be baptized. 

“I'm glad you have made your decision,” 
the minister said kindly, “but we can’t bap- 
tize you until you have made arrangements 
to keep the Sabbath.” 

“But I fave made arrangements. I’m giv- 
ing up my job at the end of the month.” 

“The baptism is two days before the end 
of the month. You will have to wait until 
the next baptism, my boy.” 

Manuel didn’t want to wait. 

On Monday morning he said to his em- 
ployer, “I’m going to quit now. Please pre- 
pare my pay for me.” 

That afternoon he went to the. minister 
again. “I have given up my job. Now may I 
be baptized on Sabbath?” . 

The minister put his arm around -him 
and told him he had taken a fine stand. 
“And now what are you going to do to earn 
a living?” 

“I don’t know. I have no plans at all. 
God will have to help me.” 

The minister had been thinking all the 
time that Manuel could become a literature 
evangelist, but he didn’t want to mention 
it to him until he made the decision to give 
up his work and be baptized. Now he told 
him. 

“You could sell books and earn money to 
go to school. You really ought to get more 
education.” 

Manuel thanked him with relief in his 
voice, but he told him that it was rather 
late for him to try to go to school. Here he 
was a grown young man, and he had been 
to school only two years. It would be years 
before he could train for a profession. 

But the beginning of the next school year 
found Manuel attending the little elemen- 
tary school beside the church; sitting at the 
desks with boys and girls ten years younger 
than he. He passed the eighth grade at the 
end of the year and took the government 
examinations. 


It isn’t easy to earn a scholarship in the 
country where Manuel lives, and when the 
next school year began he was terribly dis- 
appointed that he hadn’t sold enough books 
yet to be able to have a scholarship and go 
away to a boarding school. But he hasn't 
given up. He is still walking the streets ev- 
ery day, trying for that scholarship for next 
year, for he is determined to secure a Chris- 
tian education and serve God as a minister 
or a teacher. 
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When Fred 
Played With 


DYNAMITE 


By AARON LOCKLEY 


ee was going home. Since dad died, 
many places were called home, though he 
did not feel welcome at any of them. 

But that was all right, he reasoned. He 
would not be a boy forever. He was nearly 
ten years old now. The walk through the 
woods was a pleasant way to go home. He 
seemed alone and lost amid all these pine 
trees, but sometimes he felt more at home 
out here than anywhere else. 

He looked around and noticed a crate 
half full of what looked like extra-long fire- 
crackers. 

He picked up one of them and examined 
it closely. He couldn’t read. His lifetime 
education had been only two weeks long. 

Was it really a firecracker? It looked 
like one, and yet at the same time it didn’t. 
It was so big. But he couldn’t think of any- 
thing else it might be. 

If it was not a firecracker, then as far as 
he knew, it was just a store-bought “stick.” 
And, indeed, it was. A stick of dynamite. 

He swung the dynamite freely as he 
walked away. It had probably been left on 
the ground by a careless farmer who had 
been blasting stumps earlier in the day. 


Fred continued walking. He swung the 
dynamite at a tree and missed. 

Now that was strange, almost impos- 
sible. The tree was too close. But if Fred de- 
tected anything amiss, he let it pass. This 
was no time to puzzle over mysteries. 

He swung at another tree, and again he 
missed. He walked on, playing with the 
dynamite as though it were a baseball bat. 
He struck at almost every tree and bush 
that lay along his pathway home and 
strangely enough he missed all of them. 

Finally after he was tired of it, he care- 
fully laid the dynamite down. Afterward he 
remembered he did not drop the dynamite, 


but laid it down, not knowing why he 
did so. 


He was too young to realize that if he 
had dropped that stick, or if he had hit any 
of the trees he swung at on such a warm 
afternoon, the dynamite would have ex- 
ploded and blown him to smithereens. 
When he was old enough to understand, he 
knew he had been saved from certain death, 
and he was awed by the thought. Appar- 
ently when he had been walking, he had 
not been alone. 








Saved Off the Railroad Track 
From page 11 


After that, Shanti’s life was different. She 
stayed on, studying at the school until she 
was eighteen years old. Then she decided 


she would like to be married, but she 
wanted a Christian husband. So, since she 
had no father or mother, the missionary 
who had rescued her wrote to several mis- 
sion stations in India, giving a description 
of the girl, who by this time had grown 
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quite tall and slender. And although she 
was not exactly pretty, her face was happy 
and attractive as only the love of Jesus 
could make it. The missionary asked for a 
young man who was a real Christian to be 
her husband. She told how Shanti could 
cook and sew, and what a good Christian 
mother she would make. 

From the letters that came back it seemed 
that there were a number of young men 
who would like a wife such as Shanti prom- 
ised to become. The ladies who worked 
at the orphanage studied the letters care- 
fully and prayed about them. Finally, they 
chose one young man who, like Shanti, 
had been raised most of his life in a Chris- 
tian orphanage, and who they felt would 
make Shanti a very good husband. They 
wrote to him and invited him to come. 

He arrived after a few weeks, and he and 
Shanti became well acquainted. Soon there 
was a beautiful wedding ceremony in the 
little chapel at the school; then Shanti went 
with her young husband to live in the vil- 
lage where some of his relatives lived. Here 
both she and her husband hoped to tell 
their people about what Jesus had done for 
them. Probably by now many people in 
that heathen village have heard of Jesus 
through the efforts of the girl who was 
rescued off the railroad track. 


Sleep on a Cat 
From page 5 


his real name. Let’s just call him George. 
George went to Japan with his young wife, 
Sue. They were both conscientious workers, 
and it was not long before George was pro- 
moted to the job of mission director. A mis- 
sion director has to be able to do almost 
anything, Tommy. He must be able to build 
a school, preach the gospel, pull teeth, keep 
books, or settle a quarrel. George was good 
at everything. 

“Soon after he began his new work there 
was to be an important gathering of all the 
leading Adventist ministers in Japan, and it 
was decided to hold the meeting at the mis- 
sion where George and Sue were stationed. 
They were both delighted; so much so, in 
fact, that George decided Sue should go 
into the town about 100 miles away and 
buy a few extras for the guests. 

“Sue was thrilled at the idea, for she 
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had not been to town for a long time. It 
meant a long bus ride, an overnight stay in 
town, and then the return trip. Carefully, 
they made out the list of things they 
needed, and Sue set out. George missed her 
terribly, but he knew she was happy, and 
he was also so busy getting reports and 
papers ready for the forthcoming meeting 
that the first day passedequickly. 

“While he was eating his lonely supper 
he remembered that he and Sue had 
planned to get a couple of camp cots the 
first time either of them went to town, for 
they had only one extra bed for visitors. 
They had forgotten to include these on the 
list. What should he do? They would not 
have any place to sleep when they turned 
their beds over to the visiting brethren. 

“George jumped up, ran to the nearest 
store—just a native duka made of cor- 
rugated iron—and urged the owner to drive 
into town with a note to Sue. It took a lot 
of bargaining before the man agreed to go, 
but George was greatly relieved when he 
hurried home to write the note. What 
would the brethren think if their hosts had 
to sleep on the floor? 

“Dear Sue, he scribbled as fast as he 
could write. ‘I miss you terribly here, but 
know you are having a good time. Be sure 
to buy two good cots and bring them back 
with you tomorrow. Urgent. Love, George.’ 

“The Japanese merchant did not have 
any trouble finding Sue at the mission office 
the next morning. He delivered the note, 
bought merchandise for his tiny store, and 
returned to his home, not realizing how 
puzzled the note he had just delivered had 
made a certain missionary wife. 


“Sue held the note in her hand, trying to 
decide whether her dear George had meant 
it for a joke, or whether he really did want 
her to bring home what the letter said. At 
first, she decided it was a joke and she 
would ignore it. Then she burst out laugh- 
ing. If George was playing a trick, she 
would play the joke with him; she would 
just take back a couple of good kittens and 
then the laugh would be on him. She had 
rather longed for a kitten around the house 
anyway. So when her other shopping was 
done, she began making inquiries about 
kittens. In due course, she found two little 
ones, which she carefully packed in a bas- 
ket for the trip on the bus. 

“George was delighted to see her when 
she got home. He ran out to meet her, and 











after a hug and a kiss, he asked what she 
had in her basket. 

“*The cats you asked me to bring,’ she 
said. 

“‘Cats?’ shouted George. ‘I didn’t tell 
you to bring any cats!’ 

“I have your note right here in my 
purse, and I think I can read even your 
careless scrawl,’ said Sue. 

“Then George burst out laughing. ‘That 
was the whole trouble, Sue. My careless 
scrawl. I wanted you to bring home two 
cots, but I guess I wrote that note in too big 
a hurry. I just told you to bring two good 
cots.’ 

“‘And I thought it said cats.’ Now Sue 
was laughing too. 

““But it really is not a laughing mat- 
ter, said George seriously. “You know that 
it means we'll sleep——’ 

“On the floor,’ interrupted Sue. ‘But if it 
teaches you to take more time with your 
writing, it will be worth it.’” 

There was a twinkle in dad’s eye as he 
finished. Tommy saw it and smiled in spite 
of himself. “O.K., Dad, you win,” he said. 

Dad Loomis and Tommy shook hands. “I 
really will try harder,’ Tommy promised— 
and a Loomis never breaks a promise. 


Rinzie, the Dog Sailor 
From page 3 


but was always on the go. She had the run 
of the ship, and all the crew played with 
her. 

She was a good sailor, and a very im- 
portant place she filled in the ship’s pro- 
gram. Her businesslike importance, which 
she always manifested, was very amusing to 
me. She acted as though she owned the 
ship, and I was never able to get near to 
her master’s cabin without her knowing it. 
Sometimes I tried on purpose. When I 
would see Rinzie on the other side of the 
ship, I would sneak toward the first mate’s 
cabin, but I never succeeded in reaching it, 
for when I got close to the door Rinzie 
would come bounding around a corner, mak- 
ing a straight line for me. 

As we were coming into the harbor of 
Menado, North Celebes, I noticed Rinzie 
was tied up. This was unusual, for I hadn't 
seen her tied up before. Poor dog, her tail 
was not wagging now, and her estimate of 


her importance seemed to have gone down 
to the lowest notch. Naturally, I felt sorry 
for her, for she looked so dejected. 

“Why do you tie her up?” I asked, think- 
ing I would intercede for the poor dog. 
“Are you afraid she will leave the ship?” 

“Oh, no,” the first mate responded, “she 








Directions for Collecting 
“Treats for the Needy” 


(Take this to your Pathfinder director 
or Sabbath school leader.) 

1. Announce plans in church. Tell news- 
paper and radio what you are going to 
do. 

2. Children meet at six o’clock on Mon- 
day night, October 30, rain or shine. 
(People are more generous on rainy 
nights. ) 

3. Divide into carloads, assign territory, 
discuss “what to say,” provide each 
child with shopping bag and tracts, 
pray, leave. (Get special Halloween 
tract from MV department at confer- 
ence office. Order at once.) 

4. Return about eight-thirty. 

5. While someone stacks and counts cans, 
children play games—apples on a 
string, balloon-on-ankle tag, et cetera. 

6. Serve apple juice. 

7. Pose children around cans, take pic- 
tures. (Snapshots are all right. Take 
two at least. But get a newspaper pho- 
tographer or a professional to take the 
pictures if you can.) 

8. Get pictures processed immediately. 

9. Take one picture to newspaper at once 
and send the other to JUNIOR GUIDE. 

10. Either turn cans over to Dorcas Society 
or, working closely with Dorcas, have 
children make up food baskets right 
before Thanksgiving, give out the bas- 
kets on Wednesday afternoon. (Giving 
out the baskets is top material for 
another picture for newspaper and 
JUNIOR GUIDE. ) 








would never leave the ship. But you see,” 
he continued, “I have to tie her up so she 
won't jump down the hatch and be killed. 
I lost a good dog that way once.” 

Now that started me to thinking, and I 
could see how even a smart dog like Rinzie 
would actually jump to her death if she 
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wasn't tied. I'll have to explain, especially 
if you have never been on a cargo ship. A 
hatch, or hatchway, is the opening on top 
of the main deck, through which cargo is 
loaded onto or unloaded from the various 
decks below. It resembles a large, open 
elevator shaft that goes from the main deck 
down to the very bottom of the ship. 


When the ship is sailing, this hatch is 
kept covered to prevent rain or splashing 
waves from getting in. When the hatch is 
covered it looks like a platform elevated 
about two and a half feet above the deck. 
It makes an ideal place for the crew to 
play on, and it was on the top of the 
hatch that Rinzie played so much. 

Being accustomed to jumping up on the 
hatch during the ship’s journey when the 
hatch was covered, Rinzie would naturally 
jump onto the hatch when it was open, not 
knowing there was danger, for she would 
not be able to see that the hatch was open 
until after she had jumped. Then it would 
be too late, and she would fall several 
stories down the open hatch to the iron 
bottom of the ship. Since I learned of this, 
I have heard of many fine sailor dogs that 
lost their lives this way. 

It was a lesson for me, for I could see 
that we humans are much like Rinzie, and 
God has to tie us up sometimes, as it were, 
with certain “Thou shalt not” command- 
ments, or withhold from us what we think 
it is all right for us to have. Rinzie’s mas- 
ter was not cruel to her, but poor Rinzie 
couldn't understand why she had to be tied. 


The master knew, and for Rinzie’s own 
good he tied her up to save her from a 
cruel death. 

God is like that with us. He wants to 
save us from death. We may not under- 
stand why He does certain things, but we 
know He is thinking of our own welfare, 
and we must trust Him. The same is true 
with certain parental restrictions. Parents 
know when the hatch is open. They know 
through experience what is best for their 
children, even though it appears unreason- 
able to the inexperienced youth receiving 
the instruction. Rinzie taught me a lesson I 
shall never forget. 





None Came Back 
From page 8 


The word plague passed from boy to boy. 
Duke beckoned, and the boys ran down the 
street into the shops. Shopkeepers came out 
and stared at Peter. Soon shutters and shop- 
doors closed. Peter was alone on the street. 

But not quite alone. The boy with sandy 
hair had watched. Now he walked toward 
Peter with a smile. 

“You saw those cowards disappear?” He 
nodded scornfully. “I’m not afraid.” 

“I thought everyone was afraid of the 
plague. Why aren’t you?” 

“Because I believe that when God means 
for us to die, we'll die. There’s a time for 
everything. That’s what the Bible says.” 
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Lenita Lumanog, age 14. Southern Negros College, 
Binalbagan, Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. Reading, 
biking, stamps. 

Linda Witt, Route 1, Box 580, Oregon City, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Reading, swimming, Bible study, rid- 
ing horses. 

Patricia Jane Ferren, age 14. Route 2, Box 177, 
Springfield, Oregon, U.S.A. Riding horses, swimming, 
reading, drawing, singing. 

Charlotta Kendall, age 11. Route 1, Box 106, Ash- 
land, Ohio, U.S.A. Cooking, post cards, accordion. 

Rowena Hubber, age 10. 228 Pomona Street, In- 
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vercargill, New Zealand. Cooking, reading, house- 
keeping, baby-sitting. 

David Gordon, age 16. 119 Savage Crescent, 
Palmerston North, New Zealand. Photography, read- 
ing, stamps. 

Oweata Goodchild (girl), 615 Elm Street, Holly, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Reading, spelling, horses, art, bik- 
ing, swimming, cooking, music, singing, sports. 


Judie Calkins, age 11. 12531 Darwin Avenue, Col- 
ton, California, U.S.A. Post cards, camping, reading, 
sports, animals. 


Nancy Rosenthal, age 14. R.R. 2, Box 349, Three 
Oaks, Michigan, U.S.A. Swimming, reading, collect- 
ing hats. 


M. Tekeni (boy), Western Solomon Islands Central 
School, Kukudu, Kolumbangara, via Gizo, Solomon 
Islands. 


J. Henry Zonga, Western Solomon Islands Cen- 
tral School, Kukudu, Kolumbangara, via Gizo, Solomon 
Islands. 


“Don’t you belong to the established 
church?” Peter asked. 

“No, indeed, I’m a Separatist.” 

“Why aren’t you and your parents in 
Holland?” 

The other boy stopped short. “But they 
are in Holland. How did you know anything 
about Holland?” 

Peter explained. 


e “So your name is Peter Cook. Mine is 
Ibert Farham. My parents went to Hol- 


land with Pastor Robinson. I have a schol- 
arship here. It’s the school Elder Brewster 
went to—he’s one of the elders in the 
church. He knows the headmaster of the 
school. The boys here tease me because I 
want to be a preacher. You notice they don’t 
fight me, though. I licked them all one 
by one.” He looked Peter up and down. “If 
you ever had to fight, I don’t think you'd 
have much of a chance.” 

“My master taught me how to use a 
sword, not fists.” 

“Oh, he did? That won't help you now. 
By the way, where will you sleep tonight?” 

“I don’t know,” Peter said. 

“If you had kept still about the plague, I 
could have you as a guest at supper, but 
that’s out. You can’t go walking up the 
Great North Road tonight. That’s out, too.” 
Elbert snapped his fingers. “I have it. I’m 
usher at table this week, so I can sneak you a 
bit of something to eat for supper. You can 
sleep in the cowshed out back. Come on. I'll 
show you before the others return.” 


Elbert led the way past the school build- 
ing to the shed and showed Peter his hiding 
place in the loft. “I come here when I get 
tired of being teased. Stay right here until I 
come back.” 

The food Elbert brought was delicious. 
The boy gave final instructions to Peter. “Be 
on your way by daybreak. Look for the church 
steeple. You can’t miss it. Good-by, and 
good luck.” 

As Elbert had said, the church was easy 
to find, but Peter was tired from hours of 
walking when he reached Scrooby. Near 
the church he heard someone chopping 
wood behind a little house. 

“Child, you startled me,” a voice called 
out as Peter rounded the corner. Peter saw 
an old woman, toothless, but with twinkling 
eyes. A clean white kerchief covered her 
hair, and she wore a white apron over her 
dark dress. 


“I don’t think I know you,” she said, 
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brushing her hands on her apron. “Come 
closer. Let’s have a look. Ah, that mouth— 
the Allen mouth, always smiling—and that 
long slender face, the Cook face, as I’m 
alive! But there are no more Cooks and Al- 
lens in Scrooby. Who are you?” 

“I'm Peter Cook.” 

At first Peter left out about the plague, 
but he felt impelled to tell everything, even 
if the old woman sent him away. 

She nodded at his story. “Ay, yes. People 
worry about the wrong things. Plague, pes- 
tilence, famine—what difference does it 
make? When the Lord wants us, He'll take 
us. This carter you told about—he came 
running to me yesterday. I told him to come 
back today. I made him a potion with vin- 
egar, a little wormwood, and powdered egg- 
shells. That'll make him think twice about 
catching the plague.” 

Peter laughed. 

“Mrs. Robinson, why didn’t you go to 
Holland with the others?” 

“Me? I was too old to transplant in new 
soil.” She smiled in toothless good humor. 
“Peter, I have an idea. Why don’t you live 
with me? You have no one, and I have no 
one. ... Why, what's the matter?” 

Peter stared past her toward the road. 
“Oh, Mrs. Robinson, it’s the carter coming. 
He'll see me and turn me over to the consta- 
ble. I just know he will. What shall I do?” 

Mrs. Robinson pushed him in front of 
her. “I'll just tuck you in my herb cellar for 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: "Youthful Witnesses." 


IV—The Girl With 
a Kindly Heart 


(October 28) 


Memory VERSE: “That our sons may be as 
plants grown up in their youth; that our 
daughters may be as corner stones, polished 
after the similitude of a palace” (Psalm 144:12). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story, in Genesis 24:15-28, of Re- 
bekah’s kindness and courtesy toward the serv- 
ant of Abraham. Make a start on the memory 
verse and review it each day. 


SUNDAY 


Abraham's Concern for Isaac 


Open your Bible to Genesis 24. 


Abraham was growing old, and he had one 
great concern for his son Isaac. Before he died 
he wanted to see him establish a home of his 
own. But where could he find a suitable wife? 
True, there were plenty of young women in 
Canaan, where they lived, but none of them 
feared God, and it was unthinkable for Isaac to 
be married to a heathen wife. So the patriarch 
sought the Lord’s guidance in the matter. Then 
he called to him his chief servant, confided his 
concern, and placed on him the responsibility 
of finding a God-fearing wife for Isaac. Read 
verses 3 and 4 and see where he told his servant 
to go to look for a suitable wife for his son. 

“In ancient times, marriage engagements were 
generally made by the parents; and this was the 
custom among those who worshiped God. None 
were required to marry those whom they could 
not love; but in the bestowal of their affections 
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the youth were guided by the judgment of their 
experienced, God-fearing parents. It was re- 
garded as a dishonor to parents, and even a 
crime, to pursue a course contrary to this.”— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 171. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 171, pars. 1-3. 

THINK! Are you happy to take your parents’ 
judgment in matters of importance? 

Pray that you may be ready to listen to their 
counsel. 

MONDAY 


The Servant Starts Out 

Open your Bible to Genesis 24. 

At first the servant was hesitant about under- 
taking such a big responsibility, but Abraham 
encouraged him. Find how Abraham assured 
him of God’s help in this difficult task, in verse 7. 


The servant was uncertain as to whether he 
would be able to persuade anyone to come back 
with him to an unknown country, but Abraham 
assured him that he would not hold him respon- 
sible if he was unsuccessful. Abraham reminded 
him that an angel would guide him on his mis- 
sion. Find what the servant took with him on 
his long journey, in verse 10. 

These were for the use of his own company 
and also for the bridal party that he hoped to 
bring back with him on the return journey. He 
also took with him gifts for the bride and for 
her family. So he set off past the ancient city of 
Damascus, northeastward across the plains to 
the rich lands bordering the great river of the 
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East. Read verses 11 and 12 and see what he did 
on his arrival at Nahor. 

Like his master Abraham, he had learned to 
commit his way to God at every step. Now that 
he had arrived at his destination, he kneeled in 
prayer to ask God to direct him, that he might 
find the right wife for Isaac. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 172, par. 1. 


TuInkK! Do you stop to pray before you make 
decisions? 


RESOLVE that you will seek God’s guidance 


in all your activities. 
* TUESDAY 


The Meeting at the Well 


Open your Bible to Genesis 24. 


Remembering the hospitality for which Abra- 
ham’s home had always been famous, the serv- 
ant prayed that a courteous act might point out 
to him the right young woman to be Isaac’s 
wife. Read the servant’s prayer, in verses 13 
and 14, 

Now read verse 15 and see how quickly his 
prayer was answered. 

Rebekah was a distant relative of Abraham, 
the daughter of his nephew. She was “very fair 
to look upon” (verse 16). The servant noted her 
courteous manners. Running to meet her, he 
asked the favor of a drink of water. Read verse 
18 and see how she answered his request. 

“Her ready courtesy gave evidence of a kind 
heart, and an active, energetic nature. Thus far 
the divine hand had been with him.”—Patriarchs 
and Prophets, p. 172. 

Who can tell the far-reaching effects of a 
kind word and a courteous act? 

Read verses 19 and 20 and see how Rebekah 
further showed her kindness and consideration. 

Abraham’s servant then opened his packages 
and gave her some of the gifts he had brought 
with him, and then inquired of whose family 
she was a member. What did she offer to him 
that still further showed her hospitable nature? 
Read verse 25. 

The servant was more sure than ever that. the 
angel had led him to this kind and courteous 
young woman. He bowed his head and thanked 
God for guidance. Read his prayer of thanks, 
in verse 27. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 172, par. 2 


TuHINE! Have you cultivated habits of courtesy 
and consideration? 


Pray that your courteous ways may show 
people that you are a child of Jesus. 


WEDNESDAY 


Rebekah Consents to Go to Canaan 
Open your Bible to Genesis 24. 


Read verse 28 and learn how Rebekah showed 
her eagerness to be kind to a stranger. 

While she and her mother prepared for Abra- 
ham’s servant, her brother Laban went out to 
meet him and conduct him to the home. Every- 
thing was done to give him a good welcome, 
but before he would eat the food placed before 
him, he felt that he had to tell them the object 
of his mission. He told them about Abraham, 
their kinsman, who had left that same country 
many years before. He told them how the Lord 
had prospered him, about the miracle of the 
birth of Isaac, and of Abraham’s concern that 
his son should have a good, God-fearing wife. 
He told of his own journey, of the prayer he 
sent up at the well, and how Rebekah came 
along in direct answer to his prayer. 

Rebekah’s parents were touched with his 
story. They saw that the angel had indeed 
guided this godly man. Read what they said, in 
verse 50. 

The family consented to let Rebekah go back 
with Abraham’s servant and become Isaac’s 
wife, and then Rebekah herself was asked 
whether she would be willing to go. Read her 
reply, in verse 58. 

It was a brave choice for a young woman to 
make, to consent to go so far away from her 
home and loved ones, but “she believed, from 
what had taken place, that God had selected her 
to be Isaac’s wife, and she said, ‘I will go.’ ”"— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 173. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 173, pars. 1-3. 

THINK! Would you be ready to go to a new 
place among strange people if you knew it was 
God’s will for you? 

Pray that you may be willing to do the things 
God wants you to do and go where He calls 
you to go. 








Rebekah had no idea that her kindness would bring such rewards. 
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THURSDAY 
Rebekah Goes to Her New Home 
Open your Bible to Genesis 24. 


How thankful the servant was! He could 
hardly wait to get back to tell Abraham of the 
success of his mission and of the wonderful 
guidance he had been given all along the way. 
He begged to have Rebekah excused from the 
customary ten days of farewell feasts and prep- 
aration that took place before a wedding, and 
asked if they might leave the very next morning. 
Rebekah was willing, so after she had received 
the blessing of her family, she and her maids 
went with Abraham’s company back over the 
long road to Beer-sheba. Read about their jour- 
ney, in verse 61. 

Isaac was looking for the return of the party, 
and what a happy return it was. Abraham’s 
servant told him the wonderful story. Read what 
we are told about the marriage of Isaac and 
Rebekah, in verse 67. 

Such a home, where God’s guidance had been 
sought, and where the advice of those more ex- 
perienced had been taken, could not help being 
a happy one. The marriage of Isaac and Re- 
bekah was blessed of Heaven and they lived 
happily together. 





The servant of the Lord tells us, “If there is 
any subject which should be carefully considered 
and in which the counsel of older and more 
experienced persons should be sought, it is the 
subject of marriage; if ever the Bible was needed 
as a counselor, if ever divine guidance should be 
sought in prayer, it is before taking a step that 
binds persons together for life.”—Patriarchs 
and Prophets, p. 175. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 175, pars. 1-3. 

TuHInkK! Are you willing to take counsel of 
those who fear God and have had experience? 

Pray that you may seek God’s help when 
the time comes for you to choose your life 
companion. 

FRIDAY 


Look through the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Genesis, starting at verse 11, and find how many 
times Abraham’s servant prayed, and for what 
he prayed. 

FinpD how many courteous acts and words 
you can find on the part of Rebekah, in the same 
chapter. 

Review the memory verse. 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 1, pp. 177-186. 








None Came Back 
From page 19 


safekeeping. My son John used to hide down 
there so much it’s a wonder he didn’t sprout 
roots.” 

She led Peter to a door made so cleverly 
that it looked like a beam of the house. 

“Mind the steps there. Look out for the 
vinegar crock, and don’t brush the dried 
herbs off the wall.” 

Peter's nostrils prickled at the spicy smell 
of the dark cellar. He sniffed cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmeg, dried violets, and sage. He 
recognized some of the herbs—dried ivy- 
berries, rue, and his favorite, the mayflower. 

The carter’s voice rumbled upstairs. “I'll 
have the law on that boy. The constable 
will put him in the pesthouse where he be- 
longs—going around carrying plague.” 

“Take a spoonful of this,’ Peter heard 
Mrs. Robinson say. “It’s the best preventive 
in the world for plague.” 

The carter coughed and spluttered. “The 


plague itself couldn’t be worse, Mrs. Robin- 
son. 

“A spoonful a day for three weeks. Burn 
these sweet herbs on the hearth every day. 
I'll drive the pestilence from the air.” 

“Thank ’ee, Mrs. Robinson. It’s a dear 
cure, it is. I'll drop a word in the constable’s 
ear to be on the lookout for that boy. Good 
day.” 

Later, over a delicious supper, Peter al- 
most forgot the carter’s threat until a horse 
neighed. Mrs. Robinson shook her head in 
warning, motioned Peter to the corner of 
the kitchen, and lifted a woven mat. Peter 
helped her open a trap door to the herb cel- 
lar. Mrs. Robinson handed Peter a lighted 
candle, put her fingers to her lips. Just as 
she lowered the trap door, someone banged 
on the front door. 

A deep strong voice roared, “Open, in 
the name of the king.” 

(To be continued ) 
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Barbara: A petite watch, but a great value. Deli- 
cately styled for the discriminating. Case is color 
of yellow gold; noncorrosive back. Matching gold- 
filled expansion band. Easy-to-read skip-figure dial 
with domed crystal. 17-jewel movement is shock 
protected with Incabloc. Unbreakable mainspring. 
Retail $62.50. 


Militia: Ruggedly constructed for young men. 
A tremendous value for anyone. Chrome top case 
with stainless steel back is water resistant. Match- 
ing steel combination expansion band with black 
insets. Luminous hands, hour dots. 17 jewels. Un- 
breakable mainspring. Incabloc shock protection. 
Retail $55.00. 


Let Life and Health help you earn one of these fine 
watches! Here’s how: Any young person who sells 
8 subscriptions or 80 single copies of the NEW Life 
and Health and turns in the full amount of $40.00 
to his conference publishing department secretary 
will receive the watch. 
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1. The golden plover is one of the nonstop long- 
distance champions among bird fliers. It goes 2,400 
miles in 48 hours from Alaska to Hawaii, then on 
to the Marquesas Islands. The eastern ones do a 
similar stint. 2. The arctic tern flies the equivalent 


of the distance around the world in its annual migra- 
tion. 3. One would expect these long-distance fliers 
to fall exhausted when they reach the shore after a 
long ocean trip. But on the contrary, they have energy 
to spare, unless they have battled strong head winds. 


























4. You may wonder what fuel they burn. The answer 
is fat. This is accumulated and well distributed on 
the body during the month before migration, from 
the farmer’s grain fields, fall seeds, or insect hordes. 
5. Most small birds fly only about 20-30 miles per 


hour or 100-200 miles a day. For them, migration is 
not an endurance flight. 6. They stop to rest and 
feed when it suits them, and do not make it too 
strenuous. Because they start early in the season, 
they can move leisurely along with advancing spring. 














7. The majority of the small birds travel at night, 
and the reason: for this is that it would be hard for 
them to feed in the dark, and they must reserve the 
daytime for that. 8. Swallows, swifts, nighthawks, 
and other air feeders fly during the day and catch 
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their food as they go along. Hawks are also in this 
category. 9. Ocean birds like the terns, shearwaters, 
albatrosses, and others that fly long distances feed 
en route. Most of them can rest on the water if they 
wish, but not so with the plovers or curlews. 





